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ABSTRACT ' ' • - 

The Schools Commission ' s. Disadvantage! Country Areas 
Program, an important .strategy in promoting social 'aVdsduqat ional 
equity f or , rural children in Australia, 'is the focus *of this paper.. 
After a -brief consideration of the historical 'background * o'f the 
establishment of the Disadvantaged Country Areas Program, the 
objective and operation of thfe Program are discussed. Aspects .of ^ 
Program operation covered include selection of areas, funding, 
committee structure and functions, and processes established for the 
use 6f resources provided. Strategies for improving education for 
rural children are examined next* Projects described are r concerned 
with transport and mobility, curriculum development, community 
enrichment, technology, school-work transition, upgrading facilities, 
and effective, use of resources. Finally, some of the constraints a*d 
tensions governing^progress in the Program are discussed in relation 
to possible directions f or *t;he future. Problems considered include 
school based versus shared area programs, school based versus 
community based programs, a "rural" curriculum versus a core 
curriculum, system support versus independent operation, pilot 
projects versus ongoing program, local projects versus research and 
development/ and consultants *and coordinators versus -local 
development* (CM) 
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THE DISADVANTAGED COUNTRY AREAS PROGRAM: A PROGRAM 
DESIGNED TO INCREASE SOCIAL AND .EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 

FOR 'RURAL CHILDREN* 



The purpose? of this paper is to describe the Schools Commission 1 s 
disadvantaged country are^s program as en important strate^ in. promoting 
social and educational equity ,for rural children in Australia, After a 
brief consideration of the historical background to the establishment of 
the disadvantaged country areas prpcram, the objectives and operation &f 
the program will be discussed: Strategies for improving education for 
rural children will be described^ Finally some of" the constraints and^* 
tensions governing progress in the program will, be discussed in relation 
to possible directions for the future, . 



THE SCHOOLS COMMISSION « 
EetapLishner^t Mid fu/uzions ' - 

The Schools CoTamission was established in 19,73 along the lines recommended 
by the Interim Committee for the Australian Schools Cumxn^sion which was 
set up by the Commonwealth Government, to^ exaraine the needs^ of r government • 
and non-government primary and, secondary serntols throughout Australia. 1 
The functions outlined in the Schools Corm.shd.on Act ld?Z include * 
consideration of the need to improve' trfeJbjMLty .of* existing school* 
provision* and the promotion of equal eduAtj^Hl bpporounit ies , In 
implementing these goals, the ComniissibfBS^^^>i red to take Jh to account, 
among, other things, the needs of ci is ad va^^Sjf Schools and *oW t^ho^e students 
in all schools who ^re disadvantaged in tSflWpursuit of educational success 
for reasons connected vi$h their social /-/economic , ethnic, geographic, 
cultural or lingual background. * % 

rTojrcn structui'e * ; 

The Commission established # seven programs* to administer the funds which 
were recomraerjaed to .the Government as expenditure necessary for Australian 
schools to reach* acceptable standards. The programs reflect rhe priorities 
the Commission considers should be given to the" needs of schools and £he\r 
students 'for buildings, equipment and staff. One of the f ive 1 specif ic 
purpose programs is^the Disadvantaged Schools Program, which is directed 
ax improving the quality of educafion for disadvantaged children. Ihe 
Program has two elements: disadvantaged schools and disadvantaged country 
areas. \ The disadvantaged schools element is described in a paper presented 
to the 1978 Annual Conference of the Australia College of Education. 3 Q ver 
three hundred rural schools (22 per cent) participate in this section of * 
the Program. The disadvantaged country areas element the focus of this 
second paper on the .Program, Disadvantaged children and groups with special 
needs in rural areas ^re also tatered for through other Commission programs: 
for example, handicapped children and children in residential institutions 
through the Special Education Program, ethnic children through the Migrant - 
and Multicultural Education Program, and groups such as girls, Aborigines 
and early sdho-ol leavers 'through, the Special Projects Program. In addition, 
tne Commission's generaj, purpose programs, the General Recurrent Grants / 
Program and ,the Capital^ Grants Program, provide funding for general 
edu&ational expenditure. for all children, including the rural disadvantaged. 



The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author 'alone. 

' -. V.. 3 



Values ' ■ ' V 

The values espoused by the Commission in all of its Reports have 
particular relevknce to the disadvantaged country areas program. ^ iff 
emphasising equality of educational opportunity and outcomes, the Commission 
maintains , that ideally .life chances, which' are strongly associated with 
the special competencies vhich schooling is designed to build, should be 
independent of geographic, social and cultural background* All young 
people should, leave school able to make sense, of their world and act 
confidently in it. The Commission believes t-hat the quality of schools 
and their educational programs will be improved by ,irx; reas ing parental 
and community-participation, and devolving' dec is ion-mak ing and 
responsibility towards the school level.. Schools should be open to* a 
range of possibilities and • f unct i'ons beyond exist ing arrangements. If 
.school programs are to be affective, they must adapt to the social, - 
cultural arfd ethnic differences of children within the school and to the 
geographic location of the community. served bv the school. * 



THE DISADVANTAGED COUNTRY AREAS" PROGRAM . • 



Australia has a long history of expensive provision of education to" country 
areas. State education departments have an impress ive • record of* 
achievements in country educa t ion asBtfhey have attempted to reduce as 
far- as possible any educational disadvantage derived from living awav from 
urban areas. Nevertheless, regardless of the positive things being done, 
generous financial expenditure and the favourable attitude towards solving 
-rural problems, serious misgivings exist about standards in rural educatioj. 
In 1976, reports of the Commonwealth Government's Senate Standing Committee 
on Education and the Arts and the Commission of Inquiry into Poverty in 
Australia indicated that rural children participated- K\ss in schooling and 
in post-school training than those in urban arei.s and had low' levels of 
aspirations, expectations and a^hie ^-mont . ^ A recent ^tudy of tfeachimg, 

„ learning and transition to u^rk in is^luU d' schools showed $.hat country 
students were seriously disadvantaged in read \ ng* ac h ievenent . self esteem, 
the teaching and eurricuKn thev 'Wert exper ierlc inx and in their transition 

^ from, school to work.6 

» 

The Interim Committee for the 'Austral ian Schools .Commission recognised 
the educational disadvantages faced by count r.y children. In Ookcoic ik 

Kjtralia the Committee drew attention, to" the ser ious - chal lenges faced in 
isolated rural areas where social -and cultural pursuits rarely reinforce* 
school experiences and irvregions wnere itinerant and unskill*ed~workers ^ 
'gather seasonally. The Committee suggested that the provision of educational 
facilities for isolated students be a rca-ttrer for early consideration. by M 
the Schools Commission. ^ 

In a major chapter of its 1975 Report the Commission reviewed the funding 
requirements for country education,^ It recommende-d allocations within 
the General Recurrent Grants Program for- activities Resigned to 'improve 
• country education, and within the Capital Grants P-rAgrnm to 4 upgrade 

residential facilities for* students and improve teacher housing in country ■ 
areas. Owing tb 5 the unstable economic climate these rt-copjmenda t ions were 
not accepted by the Government oi the day t however, they became the basis- 
for the funcfe which were specifically allocated for country, education iri 
1977. In >its 1976 Report the Commission recommended the inclusion of £ 
disadvantaged country are\s element within 1 the Disadvantaged Schools 



• ■ 3V ' . v~ 

Program in recognition of the different complex of variable? associated 
with* educat ional disadvantage in country schools. ^ A total *of 34.1 
million was allocated to allow pilot action in £\li.mi ted* number of the 
most affectecj areas.* 

A major ground for the'provision of extra resources to Country childrep is 
the tradition of low retention -rates tn country schools. Although 1980 
stdti-s-tics are'not available, census statistics and statistics from 
selected regions inTasmania, detailed in Tables 1 and' 2, illustrate 
contrasts in retention rates in urban and rural agcasf In a sociejty 
where levels of education are rising and formal educat ion ^increasingly 
determines lif£ chances, the consequences for children faAirxg to reach 
certain minimal levels of competency. become even more serious than they 
have been in the past. Other problems, such as limited cultural and 
social influences, a paucity of resources, parochial perspectives. * 
limited peer, parental and teacher expectations, poverty, lack of 
employment opportunities and the general economic stagnation associated' 
with depressed rural conditions, all make the task of schooling more 
difficult in country, areas . , It is a matter of social justice that rural 
children should receive *tfre maximum assistance irom educational programs 
and that country schools should be given support to adapt their structure, 
curricula and educational practice to extending the opportunities and 
widening the horizons of the children they serve t 



TABLE 1 
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STUDENTS ATTENDING LEVEL. ljJ EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
ALL STUDENTS IN THE SAME .TYPE OF SCHOOLS AND GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION, AUSTRALIA,- 1971 
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. • TABLE 2 11 

YEAR 10 RETENTION RATES, ^97*3 10 1976, AND YEAR 11 
RETENTION RATES," 1974 TO 1977, IN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
. BY SELECTED SCHOOL REGIONS, TASMANIA < a ) '• 
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(a) These retention rates do' not take account of the effects of studeftt transfers- 
between urban and rmral regior^ or government and nongovernment schools, grade 
repetition or migration. : N 



Source: Education Department of Tasmania * V 



GbScctiveo 

The disadvantaged country areas program aims to promote more 'equal educational 
opportunity through positive discrimination -in resource allocation to scho'ols 
Serving Australia's most underprivileged rutal areas. The additional resources 
are given to investigate, new patterns of services designed to improve the 
quality of educational^ provision for all students in declared disadvantaged 
country areas, including correspondence students and those in government and 
non-government, primary and secondary schools at reasonable cost.' Rural 
communities are encouraged to worl*. with" teachers to develop initiatives 
which involve sharing resources and facilities , and programs which will broaden 
suit the experiences, interests and" aptitudes' of country students. By 
engaging parents, and community people as partners with teachers in the 
learning process 4 it 'is believed 'that schooling will become more effective * 
and .community life wilT be enriched. 

' * * v 

Selection of areas ' * ' • * 

The Commission . recognised^that in view'tff the great variety of geographic * 
situations in Australia the^election of the areas in each $tate should be 
left to those mdst r aware *of .the 'various geographic, social and economic 
factors operating in the communities .most affected T by rural disadvantage. 
It was suggested that ,areas selected "should be those where schools were 
so placed as to be capable of coramunfdnt lpg an^ interacting with one 
another for the purpose of devising^ and .implementing shared projects. 
Factors listed by' the Commission as important indicator^ of disadvantage 
.were school characteristics, such as retention rates, teacher turnover 
and limits on curriculum choirce, and the nature of the area and its 
c-ommurtity,* such as general socio-econ<Wc* fa'ctors , ethnic composition, 
social isolation, employment 6ppprtunit&£s £nd- itineracy. 



In 1977, fifteen areas were declared disadvantaged' by the Commonwealth 
Minister fot Education! on the acfvice of the States following ' % 
consultation between government and non-government authorities. By 19£0 
the number of areas had grown to twenty-three, with over 530 schools and 
70;000 students participating in the program (Figure ,1)/ 86 per cent of 
the students are in government - school s , and 69 per cent are in primary 
schools. In Western Australia and South Australia' *the Correspondence 
Schools and Schools of the Air are declared as jdi^advantaged country - 
ateas, so alll i$olated students in these States participate in special 
projects.' In the other States correspondence students living in the 

the area projects. Figure 2 illustrates 
by State and system in 1979. 



declared areas are included in 
the distribution of enrolments 



Pundinj t \ 

Since 1977 $18.6 million have been allocated for the program, distributed 
among the .States on the basis of the, numbers of students receiving 
ibolated students allowances and the numbers of students living in \ 
centres of population of less than 5,000, Table 3 details the financial J 
allocation to each State in 1980. .The program ha* been maintained at 
real financial levels since it begin in 1977 wit?h an increase of $4QO,000 
in 1979. The cost of^ t?his recurrent provision amounts to -approximately 
$70 per student in declared disadvantaged country areas representing 0,13 
per cent of total Australian educational ex*penditure on schools. The* 
allocation- to^ the program represents 0,76 per cent of* the overall 
Commonwealth Government expenditure on schools, in terms of national., 
average ^per student expenditure, the program provides approximately 
5y27 per cent additional' resources per student in schools in disadvantaged 
coun t rv areas . 



TABLL *3 • 

i 

DISADVANTAGED ^COUNTRY AREAS PROGRAM: 
" FINANCIAL ALLOCATIONS FOR 1980 
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FIGURE *2 



ENROLMENTS (a) IN SCHOOLS IN DISADVANTAGED COUNTRY AREAS, BY StAJE (b; 

- AND SYSTEM, > 1979 
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(a) There are no maximum enrolments set by the Commonwealth'. Each Stafe 
decides the number, and size of areas to be declared. 

\ 

(b) The Northern Territory has been included in the program in 1980 but 
to date no area^ has been declared, * 9 N 

(c) In 1980 an additional* area has been declared in Queensland* 



Committee Structure 'and functions . . . 

, Decision-making in the program is shared by systems authorities, State > 
and area committees, and local working* parties (Figure 3): At national 
level, coordinators, o£ the program in each Static meet annually with a 
commissioner and the program director to exchange information and discuss 
policy issues. — *• 

State level committees range in size Crom three to nineteen persons 
representative of government and CatholjLc education systems, .non-systemic 

( schools , 'academics , teacher and parent associations an^ ethnic * * 
communities. Thei jf functions include liaising with the S tate Minister 
for Education, government and "non-government education authorities, the 
Schc/ols Commission and v other interested ^agencies; promoting an * 
understanding of the program through enunciating program; principles and 
aims, anS establishing general guideline^for operation; receiving 

• submissions from area committees; reviewing current provisions for 
country T educat ion and assessing needs; and making recommendations on 
additional areas to be declared. 

At area leVel representative committees are clusely involved in the 
development «of ^submi^dons , the implementation of funded projects, and 
monitoring and evaluating the progress o'f the program in the area. They 
assist in ^he identification of needs and resources, foster community 
involvement and provide a *link between those working in schools and 4* 
communities and the State committees. _r 

Local action committees and working parties* consisting of teachers^~~ 
parents, ^other community members and students, develop cluster ^projects 
j f or groups of schools in the* areas. For some of these committees it is 
a requirement 4 that 50 per cent of the membership should be lay people. 
The detailed k structure and function of eaqh State's committees is 
provided in the Commission's published reports on the program: Learning 
*x> Share. 12 

"S 

Processes of ope.ra.tj,<m ' 

'The processes established to use the additional resources provided are 
a very important part of the disadvantaged country areas program. , The 
program rests on the premise that there are no known upiversal recipes 
for improved educational approaches, motivation ,or outcomes as they are 
associated with social inequality. Area communities are required to 
analyse the^existing school arrangements and the special needs and 
life experiences of their students, together with. the par ticular- resources 
and benefits available within the area. They develop proposals which tttey 
consider will improve educational practice in the schools and improve 

^learning outcomes for the students. These, proposals are put to the area { 
committees which allocate funds "to provide the -resources in either human 
or material ways. Generally, decisions about projects are made locally 
rather than at central level. Part of the process which is expected ^of * 
area communities is that* they constantly evaluate the projects they have 
put into practice. -% *\ 

The joint nature of the program has engendered^oopetati'on . across primary 
and secondary divisions and sectarian boundaries ^nd has.l^d to 'the 
sharing of ideas, responsibility, personnel and resources. Cooperation « 
has extended across^Stat^ boundaries where areas meet, as in the 
case of Queensland and New South Wales. The concept ol sharing across. 
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areas'has built co-operative -networks of peqple and organisations in 
§ country areas. The development of people tnroufih the* cooperative 
decision-making processes *oT ,tte "program has built confidence amJ 
competence in rural communities. , * ■ • 



SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 



Among the declared areas different factors operate to reduce the ' " ' 
effectiveness of schooling and approaches have b<*en varied according to 1 
the spec^ needs and particular kinds of disadvantage JLn the different 
areas. B,ut there are also many common problems such as isolation (both 
geographic and cultural), relatively low £ommunlt? standards- of education 
limited vocational opportunities and lack of resources,, , which have led 
• to the initiation of similar' approaches to project development*/ 

Figure ^illustrates' the categories of projects implemented* through the 
program ifr 1977 and 1978. The division into categories is somewhat 
arbitrary as many erf them overlap^. ^ For example., most projects have an 
element qf community involvement "and it has been difficult to separate 
community involvtmeat projects from the cultural enrichment and social 
development-, category, .Over the two year's for which statistics are > ■ 
available J^here has beerh'a considerable increase in administrative 
costs _and transport; attributable to the declaration of more areas 
which Have retired additional services. The Initial capital 'and 
equipment* e^endUure on community and communicatipn facilities in L977 
tapered off in 1U78. \ ' 

The following description of projects i$ intended to give the flavour 

of some^of the key strategics- adopted^fo improve educational services for 

country children** 

Transport and mobility * , # 

Tfie problem of geographic isolation has stimulated projects involving 
student travel, the .employment of itinerant 'teachers aiid specialists , and 
the use .of mobile resources to bring 3 Variety of equipment, materials 
ancf servihes, such is mobile libraries, curriculum buses, resource units, 
art craft vans at*i remedial caravans f .into isolated areas. In Queensland 
mobile manual arts workshops, one for woodwork and one for metalwork, • 
have <met the demand, for technical education in* isolated areas. and a 
mobiles las srooTrf provides a bridge between the primary correspondence 
scho^ afi?Khe regular classroom. The mobile classroom visits a number 
of Idealities for at least one period each term, and where necessary, 
students 'board privately in the neighbourhood so they can attend each 
day. A pRot, who is also- a musician, cooperates with local instructors 
in, providing music education for over four hundred students in six 
centres. Town and regional band&*have been formed to enliven the ■ 
cultural Experiences of- these country communities * 

Curriculum devetopinent * 

Some projects have been responses to urgent 'and specific needs of some 
Individuals and small groups in the areas. The problems of isolated, 
correspondence students and «those periodically cut off from their schools 
by bad weather' have been recogriKLsted by providing homers tutly kits in" a 
variety of curriculum "areas . Curriculum consultants have been appointed 
to work with local staff in producing relevant materials , such as ' 
environmental readers and local history resource books. Aboriginal 
culture kits produced in New 'South Wdles include materials for both X3 



, DISADVANTAGED COUNTRY AREAS PROGRAM: 
CATEGORIES OF PROJECTS FUNDED, 
0 ' 9 AUSTRALIA, 1977 AND 1975 
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teachers .and students at primary and secondary levels with information 
abi&ut the ft traditions , culture and life-styles of Aboriginal people. In 
Victoria drama. developmental programs use drama workshops to develop 
language and social skills; human relations courses involve lectures, 
workshops and seminars around issues affecting family life; and literacy 
* and numeracy remediation courses are organised by parents and teachers 
during the scliofe^ holidays. . ^ 

Comnuniiy enrichment 

Some 'projects reflect the desire of rural communities to create a more 
posi tive .cljmate for learning and overcome the limitations imposed cither 
by isolation or rural depression. The general level of competence and 
conf i deuce in the community itself is scon to influence directly the 
effectiveness of schooling. In the Western Wi neper a Area in Victoria up to 
^ 1,000 people, ^eluding 700 school-leavers and adults, participate in a 
t echnicalv li f e skills program. Subjects ranging from welding and car 
maintenance to woodwork and crafts are taught in schools, parages, farm 
'sheds and community halls. Both professional au<i non-professional 
instructors are involyed. Community festivals are held in mo^t area^ 

. tp bring children and adults together, display art and craft, teach and 

learn ntjw skills, enjefy sport and recreation, and celebrate community 
activities. In 'South Australia an itinerant teacher 'rides the rails' at 

I - . Australian National Railways expense to deliver an expressive arts 

program to children, in three isolated schools. During the day children 
> participate in crafts, drama, art and music activities and at night 
^adults share in tlie program. Photography and jazz ballet have been 
,tw(£ of the Activities brought to these communities for the first time. 

Technology \ . v ■ 

A number of projects reflect an awareness of the impact which modern 

I technology and communications could have on education, in country areas. 

, Ln some cases this awareness finds a modest expression, such .as the 

i installation of an additional telephone at a correspondence school enabling 

♦tudents to mafce reverse charge calls to their teachers, or the expanded 
use nf audiovisual mate rials in the curr icu^m. In Queensland video 
receivers have been supplied "to schools which are beyond normal transmission 
so that regular Australian Broadcasting Commission educational programs can 
be received. In addition, programs are being produced with local content of 

! immediate interest and relevance to country children at a range of age 

• * levels. .ROCTAPUS (Really Outstanding Colour Television About Practically 

! Unlimited Subjects)' is a fortnightly magazine television program provided 

to more than eighty schools and over 10,000 students in the ten to sixteen 

| x vears age group in the areas. In New South Vales an Education Radio 

Station (2WKB) has been established. Tts Telephone Broadcast Unit enables 
talkrback radio programs to involve school groups in exchanges with 
visiting" and logal experts. The radio station provides a practical 
trailing facility for students in many aspects of modern communication and 
media techniqu6s. -In Victoria audiovisual Equipment has been installation 
a school" bus so that children travelling up to throe hours each day can 
be shown a range of, educational and recreational programs. 

School-vork transition ( 

AJthowgh schools^ cannot make jobs they can attempt to improve the access 
of country students to the available jobs and help them to thi^iK about t 
q Jthe -nature of work in our society, A residential centre for country 
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• student^ has been established in Sydney enabling Year 10 country students 
to visit the city for three to four weeK; to enjoy*! variety of wort, and 
leisure experiences. „As vell>s particip^fing in work 'experience' wi tb 
employers, the students tour museums and galleries, Learn job interview 
techniques, deceive careers rtdvic* and undertake voluntary work for 
community services. A^pUot 'project conducted at a local nilk factory 
in Victoria offers work expefienjsV in b.oflernuking, factory naint-nance 
^engineering.mechanirs.and office procedure. The sueces, of this scheme' 
has led to meetings of career teachersHn the high schools in the "feres' 
•in order to coordinate existing work experience opportunities anTi develop 
new ones . , 

'«* \* * * 

Vpgt-advng facilities * . • * 

In some areas'existing. facilities h&i run down because' of population drift 
and economic depression, and' in some c,1^ facilities which are 'taken for 
granted by most Australians had never existed. ^ In' both .New South '..'ales ' 
and Western Australia, community youth' cenVe /and education resource 
centres have been established which have had far r.-johir,, effects' beyond 
the s'chool In providing services to community groups an.! individuals. The 
eencre« ; have contributed to social development, cultural enrichment and ' 
recreational, opportunities* for ail members of the c ommun i't v . In the 
King Valley/Ovens Valley area in Victoria a survey found that mofe than > 
per cent .of children' i,n the small schools in the area were unable to ' 
.^wim well enough to be considered- safe in water. or to be able to enjoy the 
recreafional advantages of their own beautiful area, with its many rivers. 
Three learner pools have nowjieen* built and a swimming program .is underway. 
School libraries in isoloted*area's h'av& hec-n expanded and curriculum 
development i&terial* have been ^provided . 

'Effective use of resources 

Projerts undertaken in all areas oVor„Uie pa.sf three years reflect an 
ajsi^reness that more effective use ccVk- made of educational resources 
whicFKtiave oftyn been neglected it. traditional Approaches to schoolings 
Loral people with artistic, musical. ttnd . technical talents have becfSmV 
the backbone- of nnnv programs as rheMiidden talents in the community * 
have .been discovered. 'The 'unexplored- ftatur.nl environment is the basis 
for the Barwon Ri\*er system project Ln* Mew South Kales, and for camping 
and field, study programs in other a*"fcas . In many c own i t i es new and 
interesting wavs of sharing resources - wji i cji would have otherwise been 
too costly for ajiy *me group have been trialled. For example, in Tasmania 
a specialist project team of consul Cants is supplying a diagnostic- 
service and assisting teachers to produce remedial programs in language 
and mathematics. The team, which includes a speech therapist, social 
worker and music teacher, spends a period of. concentrated activity in a 
school before going on to another school in ,the area. The sharing of 
ideas and approaches. has stimulated community involvement and' led to the 
professional development of isolate^ taacliers. 

m 

CONSTRAINTS AND TENSIONS* / ' ■ * * C 

While^the brief descriptions above have indicated the scope of the 
disa<*vantaged country areas programmer increasing social and educational 
equality for rural children, a ntufAer of problems place constraints on 
the effectiveness of the program. 



School b&sed versus shared orea prognxns 

Some areas cdver such vast gebgrnphic distances ili.it .area based programs • 
arc not feasible. I\>r example, irl the Far Worth Are^ of South Australia 

• where six schools cater for people, in the remote Pit jant jat iara Aboriginal 
communities, the, gplofcest scWoLs are more than ninety kilometres away 

trom each-.other and the 'group of schools spans some 'eight hundred kilometres 
The Commonwealth guidelines provide for school based program to be 
lund^d in such cas^s, but the economy gained <from sharing resources 

* is nit possible .and the range o! action' open to an individual -school 
'under the program is limited. Many services are imprartical and are. 

expensive on k a single school basis. On the ether hand, where the school 
is the unit of tffe program it, is more likely that iu, internal processes', 
relationships and curriculum content willbo seriouslv scrutinised* The 
a rcia emphasis can draw, the attention of teachers aw'iy from an examination 
of how successful tfw school is in formal teaching. It ('an 'encourage a 
proliferation ^ 'add on 1 pro jcttr which other ptople can * imp! ement . 
Another drawback o'~ the area apprcnen is the nunber of people invoked ' 
in area committees wh U-u < an .become so* largo, as- to allow public 

irt^icipauts t'> d^min »to in a eay wh i ch does not % ptfertnote the development . 
of schools as communities of aci ion . ih<?re i$ a differ t'.at t-e committer 
may became a focus of Seconal conflict who*.* first concern is not the * 
education of students In schools. Nevertheless, where professionals and 
community people are brought together to consider what .students should get 
out of^grhool-to enhance the quality of theMr lives, the understanding 
tint schools alone cannot be held responsible for' >educat i ve experiences 
and formal outcome^ is spread. 'In my view a balance between sharing 
program* across areas and paying attention to'rUe basics of ' indi vT'Vial 
school programs must he achieved for itoxinum benefits. 

School I\ccd versus w"w*ity bdised progress 

Inder legislation all Commission funding is for primary ,jnd secondary 
Students. The primary intention of all activities must be to benefit 
students, and schools must own the equi pflu nt bough t . 'la some States-, 
there has been so much 'Stress on th.e community involvement sought ' 
through the program that teachers claim some programs funded have been 
solely for the bertefit ot adults. In one States in particular, the 
piograrohns deliberately aimed to provide education for local development, 
Certainly* in all States the expedience of community participation and 
local control of educational programs has decreased th^ poverlessness' 
ot rural communities and contributed to an understanding of the process***-* 
Involved in chanve. Many of the activities commenced m the schools have 
t)< v been, taken over by the communities, which have tapped into governmental 
agencies other than education for additional financial, material and 
personnel support to improve tbe quality of community life. Nevertheless, 
in -nv vjew, educators must' be , concerned primarily with improving the day- 
to-day experiences ol schooling tbr children. Turning outwards towards 
the (ommunity must be evaluated largely in terms of what it does for 
school change and student development.' Parent engagement in the 
educational programs provided for their children, has positive spin- 
offs in attitudes to .learning. A balanced* needed between the school's 
responsibi lity f or and contribution to the individual fulfilment of . . 
students, communitv needs and development, awl the needs of society as 
a whole. 
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« » 

/! 'rami' mmtulum term, a. core curricula, 

««p.ri«..; jsis; „ r ;,, * f^™i ,taff - ^ 

isolation have been hlim,>,i K. • '"• v ^ 1< * 11 an<1 social environment , 2nd 

• implementation. There K gene "J" " filct ^ «urriculu- adaptation and 
Pursue system-wide ob'e ives 0 the ^ J e' ^ SCh °° Un8 
children with a coherent. s t a K o Year i^ 3 " 'T^ ^ - 
of curriculum in the face of scud and Mat" r £ZS 1« 

to progress to vonri^i ~ * . . - mobility and opportunities 

the p curr c i 1 c p ;::r' its or furth ?* nJvXk.,,, 

7, arkct local circumstances and values utilie* l^-i 

^sources and be relevant to children's day-to-day ictWlfie L 
curriculum proiects in ill nr*^ • , * ^^vicies. Local 

• their local e ^ tah ea ^ ^^'^ Students to cone to value 
contribute to ' 1P<?d the c0 ™ uni 7 both to understand and 
contribute to eft* schools programs and to seethe school as a m»ior 

«rv Ice . cour»c» for teachers to be trained t, ,,, °[ ! l o 

eorxumty and understand adult communication 4i! 1 ,' , . . '* 

[System s^- ...... tKrsus :'..ds. euden: opemlw.. 

and urn <; ,, . " * r u, ^V''" J , ' " r "" th i"'*™*. branches, 

t.nd er „n, ra nt;' ,T , e'™" *' — • * dnrwent ,1 

this stiL it I t ""Ployed under normal government staff ceilings. At ' 
Stem X i r.VrJ I n 'a ^ wh * thtr gilding the program into the 

-ay , , r operate, ^ereas programs outside the system 

^taW L * c K; in °" h ' ind ' P^r«* outside" the 

education' departments ^ i„gN^ rM ,ort. rrn. .„urc, s other than 

Pilot projects versus ongoing programs 

At the romineneement «f tj.e program it was r«i oi»nis*» thar th* 'f..nJ 
available were on 1 v sufficient for the" u-stin/o !t o P 1 ' a ^ of 

roumi> areas. .After c Jyee yfears; area roiimi tree-, feel that n f 

, , 1 ITOiccts ar,, not takei, over bv sv.t^s with rh - 

present policy of maintenance of Turfing, no. extra resource'- . , , 

.car grant *o wind up programs. Although this development might be 



satisfactory for a specialist resource team, it would be disastrous 
if the major project were a radio station, or television progrars or 
itinerant teachers "which depend on ongoing funding. Another State has 
suggested extending funding tp.all country areas. In considering this 
alternative 31 great deal depends on tlie'relat Lve weight given to 
resources and processes in est iroat i ng the of 1 cct iveness of the program, 
and on the 'importance placed on the 4reas involved being special as a 
source of the e'a> which sustain^ the program. If the program is sttn 
as a general prototype for i rip roving country education the further it 
is spread the helper. If posi rive .d i:.cr ininat ion and the greater 
urgency of improvements in the, most disadvantaged country areas arc 
given prominence the .desire will bo do confine it. If there is to bo 
no itu rease in Commonweal th funds and Status a ro unable tu fund ongoing 
projects it i;. difficult to see how arv. additional areas might be 
declared without phasing out wen? presently include-i. 



Local, prc/ecs veirnus t-ese ir* ". ? development 

t!nst States have distributed as \\iy]i a pioportivp of funds. -is po^sibf« 
t< t ; ie areas, 1 ea . i ng, 1 : 1 1 le "loney ior rese'arch and develop- err rr<$ ; ect-, 
nut* liav\ been carried out. '.v.: S'c uth .-'ales has commissioned 

tertiarv institutions to 6xav! .ct^ research into "three -reas: the 
educational n< e^s of country ("bildren, motivation a:id achievement in 
c)untry schools, and school leavers and their occupations. In Victoria 
a survey of educational needs of .migrant ^radents has been completed and 
an Initiatives Committee has^ recent Iv been est ibl islied at State level- to 
en< ouru^ t!u j deY--Ieprunt of new *i!<*a^ . batons laqd h-is piloted a 
significant schere wl-ereh> teacher edji at i >n students volunteer to 
-."•ciul their holidays en :.>o!ated homes tead.s supervising co r respondonee 
!er>^v-ns nnu st i/.ula*. inr the lamnrue development of students. Tn 
/ostfcrn Australia a .stud; into coaching methods in one teacher schools 
has been funded, Tasmania has pre e led the- opening oi ,ei< h ajea by a 
wlLI documented ->tudv of the educational needs of the area. In a few 
areas lull consiHrat ion with teachers and coinimfnity people originally 
pr^j.j^pj proj^'t> which \cre uainag' nat i ve and reflected a desire f*»r more 
Of tlu. same. In*t*e'.* cases tv input of people w,i th a broad understanding 
oT the economic aau o< -j context and some exn< rt rnowledge, such as 
n w to heLp teuhers to rope v-ith special needs in c»e classroom, improved 
tie f/ialitv of pi og rams irplerented. In otnor lases, a particular 
emphasis e- pressed hv | ro. ram administrators for one kind of project, 
say curriculum <!eve hvp^ent or mobiJlt/. constriined tne possibility of 
a variety of prorra. i.i parf icha" areas, In -iv vie"* a hal mcc is 
oeedt d between research and action between the in pat o* profess ionat s 
and lov al people- Cerramly ^ore needs to ho( o^e hiown about* 
opportunities feu yftung, people in the Country are%> of ^u a.ril ia if pro jo, 
concerned with the problems o£ i ouiun children and eounfry st'hool *» ar^ to 
be s< uadly b ised. • fc \ 

Consultants and coordinators oersux: oaii teue'opment 

One St He decided earlv to employ fu'l-tine pfo^ra*' d»kntn i st rators and 
consultants, and nart-time co-rlinators in the aueas. Fn.phasis v/as 
given to spo:i*>tfV)n£ int ra* an 1 inter- area visits by committee members f=*w 
and holding seminars and inservice activities f^r ^cy people in'the 
program to the extent that almost one-th* ru of funds has been spent an 
administrative ai'ivitie.. Mus approach clear 1 ? lim.t^ the amount? of 
funds available fo-r area projects. Bv wav of contras*. one State 



commit tee, which has relied completely, on the part -t»me 'consul rano ' 
service oLbusy admim st raters , held Us first State seminar in 1V80 
and has lamented the lost, opjror tun in v to communicate more effectively 
the philosophy ana guidelines of the program and Co provide, much 
needed^support to peopJe in fre areas. Again a balance is. needed but ' 
'the key ro.le.of ef.ferti^ corm,i,nlca«ion in successful program development 
indicates the importance of constant inservice work. 
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Despite rural to urban migration fends it ^ clear that thousand* of 
Australia^ children, will continue to be dependent upon lural Schools 
and rural delivery systems for their education durirfe the compulsory 
^ears of schooling. Thi 5 paper has not discussed the problems of C 
*«cct?s to seconda-'y level opportunities in. country areas, tlk- needs 
of special rural populations',' such as Aborigines, itinerant workers 
and girls, _nor the difficulty of attracting and retain ing- competent 
experienced teachers, which continue to be of concern. ' The reality 
01 high per pupil expenditures in rural schools offering an adequate 
program has hot changed. The cost of providing exactly "the same . 
programs, services and resource©. in rural schools as are commonly found 
in urban schools is prohibit Tve-t^ high. It is therefore "essential that* ' 
government policies and assistance are designed explicitly to maximise- 
Social and educational equity for rural child/en. The- disadvantaged 
country. areas program as described in this paper is one reform 
strategy with this specific purpose. ' * 

Tlu^ program has given the stimulus for educators to oxamin,- some of 
the most fundamental ways in which we think about country education 
In the past we have sought, to" reduce a* far" as possible educational ' 
disadvantage derived from living away" from urban areas. This notion' 
is based on the assumption that the urban model is- best . Some area 
committees involved in the program have taken as their starting poi-t 
the need to amplify the educational advantages of living in country 
areas, instead, of schools being seen as belonging to cent ra*iised 
systems, they haw been considered as schools which belong to their 
communities - communities which have, some resnonsibiii t v for the 
quality of education going on in. their schools. Local people have been, 
trusted to make intelligent choices and to def.ne their educational 
needs, working together with professionals and have produced promising 
results. • ✓ 

• \ \ ' / 

The p^ogra* has been tn^peration for only three years so 'it is too 
early to demonstrate conclusively its long term effects. IP some 
States the processes of 'the. program have been Slower to develop' than 
ir others. However, in all States the program "has become an examplar 
of good resource allocation generally, demonstrating the potential 
impact of the area approach and the possibilities for sharing supplemented 
by marginal additional resources. The ini t iat ives . made possible in the 
5.3 per cent of Australian schools participating in the program, which 
Include those in the most isolated areas, have generated hope in those 
wording in the schools' and living in the communities surrounding them. ' 
Whole communities have been regenerated as people have identified local 
resources and acted together to improve education for their children- 
Strong support for the program exists from systems, national and State 
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parents and teachers associations, schou 1 communities and community. I 
organisations'. It may be that through cooperation, sharing of resbUrces , 
sharing of t.he idee is ion-making process., and emphasis on the 1 advantages 
and competencies) that c6mnuittit jies possess, results could be produced 
that last beyond' an initial funding pciiod. « ? 

Or course the future of education in disadvantaged country areas ' cannot 
be considered in- isolation from the realities of rural life in" general.' 
A recent edition of Four Corners, which discussed thfc closure . of* th'e 
abattoirs at Forbes in New Sotfth Wales, has reminded us again , of how 
vulftorar/le and fragile communities dependent on oife industry' real ly * 
are if that industry collapses. Further, the moventent towards social 
and educational eauity for children in declared areas has not yet had 
an impact on children in depressed rural rcwwuini t ies e'utslde ^declared 
areas. Nevertheless^ the spirit of cooperation antongst and across \ 
schools, school systems and communities engendered by the disadvantaged 
Loun-try areas program can be a model for other ureas and might stimulate 
cv stents to use their own funds to spread so;.:e of the program processes 
:v- Uher count tjf areas . 

« 

The program has certainly made schooling a more effective experience 
for country children- in declared a«as, if effectiveness is measured 
hi terms of the" objectives of i np roving , the quality of educational 
provision, broadening children's experiences, providiTrg^'new ways of, 
sharing resources and facilities, and • stamulat ing, community involvement 
fi\ schooling. In terms, of improving learning outcomes there is promising 
evidence from Tasmania. The proport/on of Huon Valley children at, risk 
because of perf or-ianee in basic skills has been substantially reduced 
since -1976. *hile Che improved .performance on standardised tests of 
reading and number cannot l>e directly attributed to the initiatives 
taken through the program there has been, an ip»provement , i n comparis on 
with the re£t*of the Stute that is significant. 

The* most successful -projects across Australia are those in-which rural 
people themselves have taken initiatives, indicating that much of the 
re^°nsibil i ty for moving ahead 'he! ongs to those* working in rural* 
education and those who live- in rural communities. However thev cannot 
Uo it alone. Knowledgeable pro te,s sionals ■ work ing together with rural 
edurators and local people are .needed over the longer term. The 
success of the program will' be measured by how well it has supported 
these working partnerships ^nd how effectively tin's loads to the access 
of all country children Mo full participation^^ society. 
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